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5 2g aiding  Tine  ;  10  minutes. 

ANK0UHCEI.:ENT:      At  this  time  Station  again  brings  you  the  PHHI3H  FOR 

TOWN  FiSRKEaS,  with  neighbor  Thompson  at  bat,  as  usual.    Today,  through 
the  cooperation  of  u.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  going  to  talk  about  irises  and  peonies  in  the  flower  garden. 
Now  is  the  tine,  he  says  but  I'll  let  hin  tell  you.    All  right,  neigh- 
bor. ..... 


I  have  a  special  fondness  for  irises- — for  several  reasons. 

I  like  then  because  they  make  a  colorful  showing  in  the  garden  

because  of  their  great  variety  of  colors  and  forms  because  there  are 

varieties  of  iris  for  all  locations  and  all  conditions. 

And  I  like  then  because  they  are  easy  to  grow  because  they 

do  well  under  many  adverse  conditions  because  they  are  subject  to 

attack  from  few  diseases  and  insects  and  because  they  are  relatively 

permanent  • 

As  some  flower-lover  has  said,  "The  wealth  of  the  ages  is  avail- 
able for  our  gardens,  and  there  is  no  treasury  richer  than  that  of  the 
iris." 

The  iris,  I  was  interested  to  learn,  completely  circles  the  globe 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.     It  is  found  from,  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, down  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  one  hemisphere  and 
to  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  in  the  other.    There  are  varieties  which 
grow  in  bogs  that  are  perpetually  bogs;  others  flourish  in  bogs  which 
later  become  burning  wastes;  still  others  grow  in  countries  with  long  dry 
seasons  and  a  very  great  number  grow  under  average  conditions .of  soil  and 
climate . 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  iris  Cane  to  us  from  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  the  Orient,  especially  Chinat    3ut  it  has  made  itself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  this  county.     In  fact,  the  colorful  species  have 
established  themselves  in  many  sections  as  freely  as  any  nat ive  plant. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  varieties  grown  right  here  in 
my  own  community.  Some  of  them  were  chosen  because  they  do  best  in  rea- 
sonably dry  soil  others  because  they  do  well    along  ditch  banks  or  near 

pools  of  water.     There  are  two  varieties,  even,  which  grow  right  in  the 
water. 
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I  thought  of  iris  today  "because-  for  one  thing,  this  is  about  the 
last  call  for  transplanting  then:;    As  a  natter  of  fact,  I  suppose  they 
should  have  been  divided  and  transplanted  a  month  or  more  ago,  for 
"best  results. 

My  friend  and  garden  advisor,  ^.R.B.,  was  explaining  to  me  the  other 
day  how  the  roots,  or  rhizomes  form,  after  the  original  roots  are  divided, 
which  is  the  usual  method  of  starting  new  plants.     I  can't  repeat  his  de- 
tailed discussion,  "but  I  will  pass  on  a  few  practical  suggestions  he  gave 
me. 

He  said  that  these  rhizomes  need  to  be  lifted  and  divided  once  every 
3  or  4  years.     Otherwise  they  oecome  crowded  into  close  masses  and  grad- 
ually starve  out.    To  move  the  rhizomes,  run  a  spading  fork  underneath  to 
lift  them.     Then  trim  "back  the  tops  to  about  3  inches.    Divide  the  rhizomes, 
or  roots,  into  -sections,  severing  them  at  the  joints  with  a  stiff  knife. 

!7.  R.  3.  reminded  me  that  all  this  should  have  "been  done  early  last 

month  or  "better  in  July.  But  he  said  that  it  might  still  be  done  suc- 

cossfull;/- --with  a  little  extra  caro  and  proper  watering  of  the  plants 
after  they  arc  re- set. 

Depth  of  planting,  he  said,  demende  upon  the  kind  of  iris  you're 
growing.     Some  irises  require  vo^  shallow  planting.     For  instance,  it's 
often  said  of  the  "bearded  iris,  that  about  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  toss 
the  rhizomes  on  top  of  the  ground.    That's  a  slight  exaggeration,  of 
course.    Actually  the  plants  do  "best  when  care  is  taken  to  place  them 
in  a  proper  position  and  to  cover  them  very  lightly  with  soil. 

Another  thing  about  bearded  iris  is  that  they  shouldn't  be  watered 
very  much.    There's  danger  of  causing  them  to  rot.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Japanese  iris  requires  considerable  moisture,  and  this  is  why  the 
Japanese  iris  is  a  good  plant  for  ditch  banks  and  pool  "borders,.. 

If  you  have  a  little  spare  time  on  your  hands  and  want  some  amuse- 
ment, tr3'  crossing,  or  hybridizing,  different  varieties  of  the  sane 
species  of  iris — —and  grow  a  lot  of  seedlingo.     I've  tried  it,  and  I've 
been  surprised  at  the  great  variety  of  colors  and  shapes  that  result  from 
the  crosses.    And  there's  alwa-.-s  the  possibility  that  you^ll  produce  a 
new  variety  that  may  be  more  attractive  than  anything  you  already  have. 

This  work- — or  play,  whatever  yov.  want  to  call  it- — is  not  difficult, 
although  it  requires  a  little  patience.    You  don't  get  results,  -perhaps, 
until  the  second  or  third  year.    And  you  must  cover  the  flowers  with  small 
bags  before  they  open,  and  then  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another  with  a  small  camels'  hair  brash  in  making  the  crosses. 

If  this  sounds  interesting  and  if  you're  interested  in  irises  at 

all  I'd  suggest  that  you  get  a  corny  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1406-P,  called 

"Garden  Irises,"- — if  you  don't  already  have  one.     This  bulletin  gives 
instructions  about  crossing,  as  well  as  ahout  different  varieties  and 
their  care  and  handling. 

Much  of  what  I've  said  about  irises  applies  to  peonies  also.  Both 
arc  quite  easy  to  propagate  and  grow.    Both  need  a  deep  soil,  a  reasonable 
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anoiint  of  moisture,  and  plenty  of  plant  food.    If  you  give  then  the  food 
and  water  and  keep' the  weeds  down,  there's  usually  very  little  trouble 
in  producing  fine  plants. 

Both  irises  and  peonies,  also,  are  at  their  best  as  garden  plants-— 
although  peonies  do  nake  a  more  satisfactory  cut-flower  than  iris. 

Early  fall  seems  to  he  the  "best  tine  to  transplant  peonies  in  most 
sections.    Perhaps  you'll  be  interested  in  the  instructions  7.  R.  B»  gives 
ae.    First,  of  all,  he  says,   get  your  soil  in  condition.    T7ork  it  deeply, 
add  good  soil,  and  finish  up  with  well-rotted  manure  and  other  fertilizers. 
G-round  hone,  cottonseed  neal,  and  general  fertilizer  mixtures  are  helpful; 
"but  be  careful  about  the  excessive  use  of  wood  ashes  and  line. 

Good  drainage  is  another  essential  in  growing  good  peonies.    They  need 
a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture,  but  they  will  not  grow  if  wa.ter  collects 
around  their  roots. 

In  propagating  peonies  by  division  of  t,_ie  roots,  3  eyes  are  usually 

left  to  each  piece  planted.     Hie  plants  need  plenty  of  space  3  or  4  feet 

apart  is  a  good  distance  for  planting.    Peonies  will  grow  in  practically 
all  kinds  of  soil,  but  they  do  best  on  a.  deep,  rich,  fairly  moist  loam. 
A  well-drained  clay  subsoil  generally  gives  the  best  blooms;  but  plants 
wanted  for  propagating  purposes  develop  more  rapidly  on  lighter  soils. 

In  "freparing  the  peony  bed,  7.  R.  3.  advises  digging  holes  or  trenching 
the  soil  about  2  feet  deep,  and,  working  in  large  quantities  of  w ell-rotted 
dairy  ba,rn  manure. 

According  to  my  expert  friend,  the  easiest  way  to  propagate  peonies 
is  to  dig  the  large  cluy^:  s  of  roots,  cut  off  the  leaves,  and  divide  the 
roots  into  sections  with  1  to  3  eyes  each,  with  3  eyes  to  be  preferred. 
Plants  divided  to  a  single  oje  are  smaller  at  the  start  and  are  longer  in 
forming  heavy  clumps.     It's  better  to  protect  the  dormant  roots  as  much 
as  possible  from  sun  and  wind,  and  plant  them  as  soon  as  you  can  after  they 
arc  dug.     Set  the  pieces  of  roots  with  the  eyes  upward  and  cover  them  with 

about  3  inches  of  good  soil  never  more  than  4  inches.     After  the  roots  are 

sot,  keep  them  watered  so  that  they  will  start  new  growth  and  become  well 
established  in  the  soil  before  cold  weather.  I.ailching  the  plants  shortly 
after  setting,  with  composted  manure,  is  also  a  good  plan. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  information  about  meonies,  write  for  Farmers' 
Pullet  in  No.  1381-P.     This  Bulletin  takes  up  co'iion  herbaceous  perennials 
and  one  chapter  is  devoted  especially  to  peonies. 

AHyQUITCEI/jEH1 :  Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  yoxt  the  primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  which  Station          --resents  each  Wednesday  at  this  time  in  co- 
operation with  the  "J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture .     T7rite  for  the  two  bul- 
letins he  mentioned  to  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  Washington  and  they'll  be  mailed  to  you  free  of  charge.  The  titles  and 
nubers  are  as  follows:  "Garden  Irises,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  N0.  1406-F;  and 
"  "-lerba.ee  ous  Perennials, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  Mb.  1381-F. 
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AMJ0UNCF2;IENT ;      2ime  again  for  our  weekly  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers.     Neighbor  Thompson  "brings  us  the  reading  at  this  time,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture*    Mr.  Thompson's  chat 
today  is  going  to  "be  a  sort  of  gossipy  discussion.     He's  going  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  "beset  the  town  farmer,  and  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  some  of  these  difficulties.  All  right,  Mr.  Thompson. 


When  you  "begin  to  feel  a  little  sorry  for  yourself  and  I  guess  we 

all  do  that  occasionally  I  find  it's  a  good  plan  to  dust  off  your  pet 

grievances  out  in  the  open  air.     Spill  them  to  somebody  or  something,  even 
if  that  something  is  nothing  but  a  dog,  or  a  tree. 

I  caught  my  neighbor,  John  Poole,  in  this  state  of  mind  the  other 
morning.    John  put  on  his  best  gloomy  smile  and  began  to  talk. 

"That  garden  soil  of  mine,"  John  declared,  resting  his  spade,"  is 
just  about  as  hard  as  any  tombstone  in  the  cemetery.     I  ve  tried  to  work  up  a 
patch  of  ground  for  spinach,  but  I'm  about  ready  to  quit.    My  back  isn't 
quite  broken,  I  guess,  but  it's  badly  bent. 

"I  don't  know  of  many  farmers  that  I 'd  trade  places  with  this  year,, 
but  I  certainly  envy  any  farmer  who  can  go -into  his  garden  with  a  team  of 
horses,  and  plows  and  harrows.    Look  at  Charley  Wade  out  there.    He  sits 
all  day  long  behind  a  half  dozen  husky  horses,  turning  over  soil  in  long 
straight  furrows  without  lifting  a  spadeful  himself.    And  look  at  mc  I 
break  ray  back  getting  a  little  patch  of  ground  worked  over,  for  a  couple  of 
dollar's  worth  of  spinach. 

"Maybe  someday,"  said  John,"  I'll  buy  me  one  of  those  small  trac- 
tors, with  which  you  can  plow,  cultivate  or  sow  seed.    I  don't  suppose 
it  would  pay,  but  I'd  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it,  and  I'd  save  my  back." 


Well,  having  delivered  himself  of  these  somber  thoughts,  John 
seemed  to  feel  better  already,, 

"But  I  suppose,"  he  remarked  philosophically, "  that  after  all,  it's 
for  the  best.    The  exercise  probably  does  me  good.     I  have  plenty  of  time 
mornings  and  evenings  to  do  this  work.    And  it  keeps  me  out  of  mischief." 

I  agreed.    However,  his  remarks  got  me  to  thinking  along  the  same  line. 
I  got  in  the  same  mood  once  in  a  while,  and  then  I 'm  apt  to  think  of  all  the 
handi  caps  we  town  gardeners  work  under. 
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Por  instance,  the  trouble  most  of  us  have  in  getting  manure  or  good 
soil  for  our  gardens.     There  was  a  time  when  a  li Very- 3 table-man  would 
deliver  a  load  of  manure  to  our  "backyard!    We  could  compost  this  and  always 
have  a  pile  of  well-rotted  fertilizer  to  spread  on  our  gardens.    But  those 
days  are  gone*    Most  of  us  now  have  to  depend  mainly  on  chemical  and  commercial 
fertilizers  to  maintain  our  soil  fertility. 

And,  to  continue  with  this  thought,  I  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer  for  the  fall  garden.    It  struck  me  that 
the  price  was  rather  high.    It  WAS  high,  compared  with  what  farmers  pay  for 
fertilizer  of  similar  grade.    But  of  course  I  bought  only  25  pounds.    And  It 
was  put  up  in  a  neat  canvas  "bag  and  in  the  most  convenient  form  possible  for 
handling.     The  dealer  delivered  it  to  my  place,  at  added  expense,  while  of 
course  the  farmer  would  have  driven  to  the  warehouse  in  his  truck  and  hauled 
away  k  or  5  tons,  packed  in  rough  hags.     So  I  suppose  I  have  mo  cause  for  com- 
plaint.   But  this  undoubtedly  does  represent  one  of  the  handicaps  of  small- 
scale  town- farming,  as  compared  with  farming  in  the  great  open  spaces. 

Yesterday  I  looked  around  over  my  neighbor's  garden  to  see  if  they 
were  better,  or  worse,  off  than  I  am.    I  found  that  some  of  their  gardens  arc 
shaded  by  adjoining  houses  and  garages.    I  noted  that  in  some  cases  shade 
trees  on  surrounding  premises  draw  very  heavily  upon  the  moisture  of  their 
garden  soils.     There's  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  THIS.     There's  no 
law  which  prevents  the  roots  of  neighbors'  shade  trees  from  coming  across 
the  line  and  sapping  plant  food  and  moisture  from  your  garden.    The  only  thing 
to  go  on  piling  on  more  plant  food  and  adding  plenty  of  water.     Chalk  up 
another  handipap  to  the  account  of  the  town  farmer. 

In  my  community,  we're  not  affected  by  smoke  and  gases  from  factories. 
But  I  have  friends  who  do.  have  this  handicap.  ,  Clear  country  sunshine  and  pure 
country  air  are  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  plants.     On  the  other  hand, 
monoxide  gases  and  other  gases  that  come  from  furnaces  are  injurious  to  plants; 
and  smoke  from  chimneys  shuts  out  the  sunlight  and  prevents  natural  growth 
in  our  gardens.     It's  pretty  hard,  I  realize,  to  make  a  good  showing  under  town 
and  city  handicaps  of  this  sort. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  fight  against  insects  especially  those 

attacking  fruit  and  shade  trees         the  average  town  gardener  is  at  even  a 

more  decided  disadvantage.    We  can't  afford  to  keep  a  high-power  sprayer  that 
will  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees.     In  fact,  we  often  find  it  difficult,  even, 
to  control  insects  of  garden  vegetables  and  other  small  plants,  because  we 
don't  have  the  necessary  equipment  to  do  the  work  as  it    should  be  done. 

Occasionally,  also  town  and  city  gardens  are  injured  by  leakage  of 

gases  fnom  pipes  or  by  overflow  of  water  from  the  streets  or  in  a  hundred 

and  one  other  ways.    The  town  gardener  takes  the  rub  and  the  brunt  of  all  of 
the  misfortunes  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  heir  to.    He  has  a  little  advan- 
tage over  his  country  neighbor,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  he  can  tarn  on  the 
hose  and  water  his  garden  during  dry  periods.    However,  even  this  was  im- 
possible in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  season.    When  the  gardeners  needed 
water  most,  there  was  a  shortage  of  water.    Many  cities  and  towns  banned  the 
use  of  water  for  sprinkling  lawns  or  watering  gardens. 

Fnen  there  IS  plenty  of  rain,  the  town  farmer  fights  his  weeds  by  hand, 
while  the  country  farmer  goes  over  his  garden  with  a  horse  cultivator  and  soon 
has  his  weeds  under  control. 
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But  1  think  this  has  gone  far  enough.    I'll  really  "be  feeling  sorry 

for  myself  pretty  soon,  and  I  really  don't,  despite  some  of  these  obvious 
handicaps,  I  feel  that  we  can  look  upon  our  gardens,  partly  at  least,  as 
means  of  recreation,  and  we  can  take  our  difficulties  philosophically* 

And  "besides,  many  of  these  so*-called  handicaps  may  "be  overcome  to 
quite  an  extent  if  we  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  and  improvements 
that  Nature  and  Science  HAVE  given  us.     Take  the  matter  of  acid  soils,  for 
instance,  or  those  requiring  other  special  treatment.     Science  has  developed 
ways  of  determining  the  amount  of  lime,  if  any,  that  is  needed- —  and  also  1 1: 
kind  cf  fertilizers  required  "by  various  other  crops.    The  prohleci  of  knowing 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do.  it  is  a  "big  one  for  the  town  farmer,  however. 
I  rM  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  in  having  a  Department  of  Agriculture  special 
ist  for  a  neighbor.    I  feel  that  I'm  also  fortunate  in  having  accumulated  a 
rather  complete  library  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  subjects  pertaining  to  town- 
farming.    I  wouldn't  part  with  this  library  under  any  consideration.. 

I  'd  like  to  call  your  attention,  in  my  remaining  few  seconds,  to  two  o 
three  of  these  "bulletins  that  have  helped  me  most.     One  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No..  1(M~F,  called  "The  City  Home  Garden.    Another  is"  Farmers »  Bulletin  No. 
1371-F,  on  "Garden  Insects  and  Di  seases. "     There  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.. 
750,  "Hoses  for  the  Home,"  ;  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1U06-F,  "Garden  Irises," 
and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1370-F,  "Dahlias  for  the  Home." 

I  haven't  time  now  to  mention  other  "bulletins.    Bat  there  are  others, 
on  almost  any  subject  you'd  want  to  know  about.    If  you  want  to  keep  up  on 
bulletins,  ask  to  he  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  monthly  list  of 
publications  which  is  issued  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Washington 

************ 

ANNOUNCEMENT :      Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  presented  the  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  which  comes  to  you  each  Wednesday  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Let's  read  over  the  numbers  and  titles 
of  those  "bulletins  he  mentioned:     "The  City  Home  Garden,"    Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  "Garden  Insects  and  Di  seases, "    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1371;  "Hoses 

for  the  Home,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  750;  "Garden  Irises,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  ikoo;  "Dahlias  for  the  Home,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1370. 


PRIMER  FOR  TOO  FARMERS  Tfe dne  sday , '  September  17,  1950 


NOT  FOR  FJUL I  CATION 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes • 

ANNOUNCEMENT :      At  this  time  Station   presents  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
neighbor  Thompson  beings  some  timely  hints  today  for  town  farmers  who  keep 
poultry  in  their  back-yards.    He's  going  to  talk  about  culling,  housing, 
the  market  situation,  and  various  other  things  interesting  to  poultrymen  in 
the  fall.    All  right,  Neighbor  


*************** 


Being  a  back-lot  poultry  keeper  myself,  I'm  interested  in  the  status 
of  back-yard  poultry  keeping  generally. 

Just  what  is  our  status,  anyway?    Is  the  day  of  the  back-yard  poultry 
raiser  passing?      Is  the  competition  getting  too  stiff  to  make  small-scale 
poultry-raising  desirable? 

Well,  I've  just  been  reading  an  editorial  in  a  poultry  magazine  which 
infers  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  be  "Yes." 

This  writer  is  discussing  the  growth  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  the 
surplus  problem,  and  so  on.    "More  machinery,  more  capacity,  more  power," 
he  says.    "It's  true  in  every  line.     It's  true  in  poultry.     It's  the  age  in 
which  we  live.    And  it's  reasonable.     It  means  increased  efficiency,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  call  a  halt  to  it." 

Continuing,  he  makes  this  statement:    "One  of  the  principal  things 
that  has  made  the  poultry  business  grow  so  fast  during  the  past  10  years  has 
not  been  increased  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs,  but  the  fact 
that  a  million,  and  more  than  a  million,  back-lot  poultry  keepers  have  gone 
out  of  business.    Instead  of  being  producers  with  a  little  surplus,  they 
have  become  consumers. 

"Some  people,"  he  goes  on,  "say  that  the  automobile  put  the  back- 
lotter  out  of  business,  and  hen  houses  were  transformed  into  garages.  Some 

say  that  good  times  and  full  employment  did  it.    Yes  but  it  wasn't  altogether 

the  automobile  nor  good  times.     It  was  the  mammoth  incubator?- the  brooder 
stove,  and  its  capacity  to  handle  300  chicks  at  a  time- —  and  science  in  the 
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feed  "bag.     It  is  these  things,  that  made  it  possible  to  handle  those 
chicks  economically  and  grow  them  out  successfully,  that  did  it.  Hew 
machinery,  new  equipment  and  modern  methods  of  management  are  what  made 
larger  units  profitable- — and  the  poultry  "business  as  a  business  passed 
into  the  economic  agriculture  of  the  country.     The  victory  was  on  the  side 
of  mass  production.     Farms  in  every  county  of  40  states  are  today  growing 
500  to  1,000  pullets  that  10  years  ago  labored  along  with  100.      It  *as 
against  such  a  condition  as  this  that  back-lot  poultry  keeping  got  into 
competition.     It  got  mixed  up  with  a  buzz  saw  and  got  all  chewed  up." 

ITow,  whether  or  not  you  have  got  the  worst  of  an  encounter  with  this 
buzz-saw,  these  strike  me  as  interesting  thoughts.     Personally  I  know  that 
there's  still  a  place  for  back-yard  poultry-keeping.    A  lot  of  us  keep 
poultry  more  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  anyway,  than  for  dollars  and 
cents  profit.     Some  of  us  raise  poultry  for  recreation.    But  I  suppose  that 
this  much,  at  least,  IS  indisputable:    We  can't  raise  poultry  for  any 
reason  nowadays,  and  do  it  successfully,  unless  we  do  make  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.     We'll  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  efficiency 
as  far  as  possible;  we'll  have  to  cull  our  flocks  carefully;  we'll  have 
to  observe  the  principles  of  sanitation;  and  so  on. 

It  is.  mighty  convenient,  the  Thompson  family  thinks,  to  have  your 
own  fresh  eggs  all  the  time- — and  to  have  chicken  most  any  time  you  want  it. 
It  is  also  convenient — and  profitable  toe-— for  the  reason  that  a  poultry 
flock  offers  a  means  of  disposing  of  waste  material  from  the  kitchen  and 
t&e  garden.    And  I  suppose  you  really  ought  to  figure  in  the  fact  that 
poultry  also  make  quite  a  source  of  fertilizer  for  both  lawn  and  garden. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  small  back- yard  flock  is  a  paying 

proposition,  for  these  reasons  and  also  for  the  reason  that  I  sort  of 

like  to  fool  around  with  poultry. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  also  believe  that  back-yard  poultry-keeping  isii't 
what  it  once  was.     To  be  successful  it's  got  to  be  modernized.     I'm  finding 
that  it  takes  more  attention  and  more  knowledge  of  poultry-raising  essentials 
than  we  used  to  give  it. 

And  we  have  different  opportunities.    For  instance,  there  has  been 
great  development  in  the  last  few  years  in  raising  pullets  for  market. 
This  gives  the  back-lot  poultryman  a  chance  to  buy  half-grown  pullets  out 
of  good  producing  stock  at  reasonable  prices.    He  may  not  be  equipped  to 
raise  young  chicks  successfully,  but  he  often  can  keep  pullets  and  hens  to 
good  advantage.    Many  of  my  neighbors  around  here  are  doing  this  now.  And 
I  know  of  several  poultry  plants  which  are  marketing  several  thousand 
pullets  a  year.     Pullet-raising  has  become  a  business  in  itself. 
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The  present  tendency  to  keep  hens  confined,  at  least  during  fall 
and  winter,  is  also  favorable  to  "back-yard  poultry-raising,  it  seems  to 
me,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  yard  space.    But  this  means,  of  course, 
that  the  poultry  houwe  must  he  kept  scrupulously  clean..      Hens  won't  do 
well  in  confinement  unless  conditions  are  strictly  sanitary.    At  this  time 
of  year,  it  means  -that  poultry  houses  must  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  fi:;ed  up  for  winter  use. 

It  also  mefxs  examining  roosts  for  mites,  and  chickens  for  lice  

In  our  community,  n»ost  of  us  spray  our  houses  either  with  kerosene  or 

engine  oil  to  kill  the  mites  and  treat  hens  with  sodium  fluoride  to 

£ill  "body  lice. 

Mr.  A.  E,  I-ee,  poultry  husbandman  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  keeping  feed  containers  clean, 
especially  when  you're  feeding  table  scraps.     Spoiled  feed  is  the  cause  of 
much  sickness  in  back- yard  flocks,  he  says.    He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  lot 
of  ^flocks  will  pvobably  be  short  of  green  feed  this  yoar.    And  he  makes  a 
point  of  feeding  such  waste  garden  products  as  cabbage  leaves,  or  any 
green  feeds  of  -"..he  kind  which  can  be  readily  secured. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Lee  believes  is  worthy  of  special  emphasis 

this  fall  is  Culling  or  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  that,  selection  of  the 

birds  that  you're  going  to  keep  for  winter  laying. 

"Cullf.ng  is  a  good  business  practice  every    year,"  says  Mr.  Lee. 
"But  when  grain  prices  are  rising,  and  when  feed  is  short,  and  when  summer 

egg  prices  h*ave  been  relatively  low  then  close,  careful  culling  necessarily 

goes  hand  I*  hand  with  profits.    And  we  have  these  conditions  this  fall." 

Remf»mber,  in  this  connection,  that  the  hens  which  molted  early — * 
before  the  first  of  September— are  likely  to  be  the  poorest  layers.  Those 
which  have-,  shed  their  feathers,  and  taken  on  a  new  coat,  since  September  1, 
are  usually  the  best  layers. 

"reeding  out  the  low  producers,"  Mr.  Lee  declares,  "is  the  quickest 
means  I  loiow  of,  of  increasing  egg  production..    Culling  not  only  cuts  down 
the  feed  bill  but  it  leaves  a  breeding  flock  that  will  produce  higher- 
producing  offspring.    All  surveys  show  that  poultry  profits  are  directly 
related  to  production,  and  this  is  going  to  be  especially  true  this  fall 
and  winter." 

Now,  let  me  pass  on  one  more  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lee's,  and  my  time 
will  be  up.    T7ith  the  present  low  prices  of  poultry,  he  suggests,  it  will 
probably  pay  to  utilize  all  surplus  hens  on  your  table.    Many  housewives 
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are  finding  that  it  pays  them  to  can  the  surplus  hens  which  are  culled 
at  this  season. 

How,  if  you'd  like  to  get  special  information  on  culling,  or 
housing,  or  sanitation,  or  treatments  for  poultry  pests,  you'll  doubtless 
find  what  you  want  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1508,   called  "Poultry  Keeping 
in  Back  Yards."    This  "bulletin  is  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Simply  send  a  request  for  it  to  Station    or  direct  to  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


AMHOUNOEMETOT :    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  the  Primer  for 

Town  Farmers,  which  Station   presents  each  Wednesday  at  this  time 

through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Next 
Wednesday  he's  going  to  talk  about  planting  bulbs  and  perennials. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 


ANNOUNCEMENT :  Neighbor  Thompson,  our  town-farmer  friend,  is  again  with  us  at 
this  time,  "bringing  you  another  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers. 

As  you  know,  Station  presents  one  of  this  series  of  programs  each 

Wednesday,  through  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Today 
Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  about  the  planting  of  bulbs,  and  the  fall  plant- 
int  of  perennials.    Mr.  Thompson. 

*************** 


A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  chatting  with  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  bulb 
specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  remarked  that  there  is  no 
class  of  flowers  so  easy  to  grow  as  bulbs.    He  went  on  to  say  that  if  you 
want  a  good  showing  of  flowers  in  your  gardens  early  in  the  spring,  now  is 
the  time  to  get  the  bulbs  into  the  soil.    In  fact,  it  is  plenty  late  for 
planting  them  in  the  extreme  northern  sections  of  the  country. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ask  questions;  and  what 
I'm  going  to  say  today  is  mainly  what  I  learned  from  Dr.  Griffiths. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  secret  of  success  in  growing  bulbs? 
Well,  Dr.  Griffiths  didn't  swear  me  to  secrecy,  so  I'll  tell  you.     In  his 
opinion  the  real  secrets  of  success  are:  first,  good  bulbs;  and  second,  well- 
prepared  and  fairly  rich  well  drained  soil.    He  believes  that  the  most  common 
mistake  lies  in  not  preparing  the  soil  deep  enough.     Spade  it  at  least  10 
inches  deep,  he  says  and  12  to  14  inches  is  fcrMudfeatter . 

Now,  as  to  kinds  to  plant.    Tulips  and  narcissus  are  of  course  the 
most  important.    But  if  you  follow  Dr.  Griffith's  suggestion,  you  won't  over- 
look the  possibilities  in  several  other  good  ones.    There  are  the  crocus, 
snowdrops,  hyacinths,  and  several  others  all  excellent  flowers. 

Formerly,  you  know,  we  imported  practically  all  of  our  bulbs  from 
Europe.    But  not  any  more.    You  can=et  good  bulbs  nowadays,  grown  in  America. 
We  are  producing  practically  all  of  our  narcissus  bulbs  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  the  tulips  and  other  kinds  as  well. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  planting  bulbs  for  more  than  50  years. 
He  is  a  confirmed  bulb  "fan".    He  believes  that  there  is  no  single  flower 
that  we  plant  in  our  gardens  that  is  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  bulbs. 
Incidentally,  he  also  makes  some  suggestions  which  I  think  are  worth  massing 
on. 
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ffihen  this  friend  of  mine  spades  tip  the  ground  for  planting  bulbs, 
he  adds  about  5  pounds  of  bone  meal  to  each  100  square  feet  of  space.  If 

he  can't  get  bone  meal,  he  uses  a  mixed  fertilizer.    He  does  not  use  manure  

that  is,  at  this  time,  when  he's  fitting  the  ground  for  planting.    He  tells 
me  he  does  apply  manure  frequently  to  the  ground  set  aside  for  bulbs,  but 
that  he  puts  it  on  3  or  4  or  even  6  months  before  planting. 

You  see,  he  usually  plants  his  bulbs  where  he  has  grown  summer 
flowers.  So  he  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  applies  manure  to  the 
summer  flowers,  and  then  adds  the  bone  meal  or  mixed  fertilizer  when  he!s 
fitting  the  ground  for  bulbs. 

In  his  opinion  the  main  point  in  bulb-growing  is  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.    Prepare  it  thoroughly  and  pulverize  it  completely  as  far 
down  as  it  is  spaded,  he  says. 

Personally,  I  find  there  is  nothing  especially  difficult  about  the 
actual  planting  of  bulbs.     I  had  a  sad  experience  one  or  two  years  ago, 
due  to  my  own  inexperience  more  than  anything  else.    Now  I  follow  a  series  of 
practices  which  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  which,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Griffith 
recommends.     I  set  the  bulbs  6  to  8  inches  apart.     The  arrangement  in  the 
bed  depending  entirely  upon  whether  the  bed  is  round  or  has  an  irregular 
border.    Usually,  I  place  the  first  row  of  bulbs  about  6  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  then  employ  a  sort  of  hit  and  miss  plan  of  locating  the  bulbs 
in  the  interior.     In  a  bed  that  is  perfectly  round,  I  draw  a  circle  6  inches 
from  the  outer  edge,  and  then  another  circle  every  8  inches  toward  the 
interior. 

You'll  find  bulbs  for  sale,  of  course,  in  many  stores  and  in  the 
seed-stores.     I  always  get  the  fall  catalog  from  one  of  the  see  and  plant 
houses,  make  up  my  order,  and  have  the  bulbs  delivered  about  the  time  I  want 
to  plant  them. 

And  now  let's  hear  from  Sr.  Griffiths  again.    When  you're  ready  to 
plant,  he  says,  and  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  packing,  sort  them  carefully. 
Select  only  the  uniform,  large,  smooth  bulbs  for  planting  where  you  want  to 
make  the  best  showing.    You  can  use  the  small  or  odd-shaped  bulbs  for  filling- 
in  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Ordinarily  Dr.  Griffith  suggests  planting  a  bed  or  border  entirely 
with  one  variety.    This  gives  a  mass  effect  at  blooming  time. 

But  suppose,  I  asked  him,  I  have  just  a  small  number  of  bulbs  of 

one  kind? 

In  that  case,  he  suggested  placing  them  in  a  little  group  by  them- 
selves.   Or,  you  might  plant  a  single  bulb  hero  and  there  in  your  perennial 
borders.      This  gives  a  little  color  to  these  borders  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  perennials  begin  to  bloom. 
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Sometimes  it's  a  good  idea  to  mulch  the  surface  of  bulb  beds  with 
a  very  thin  coating  of  well-rotted  manure,  Dr.  Griffith  said.  Mulching, 
of  course,  is  necessary  in  the  extreme  north  to  protect  beds  from  cold. 
lis  isn't  necessary  in  the  milder  climates,  but  it  is  a  good  practice  once  in 
a  while,  just  the  same. 

Well,  so  much  for  bulbs.    Let's  see  what's  happening  along  the 
perennial  flower  front.    This  is  about  the  time  of  year  when  town  farmers  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  are  re-setting,  or  planting,  their  perennials. 
W.  R.  B.,  my  garden-adviser,  is  an  expert  on  perennials,  so  with  your  per- 
mission we '11  have  a  word  or  two  from  him. 

You  may  have  started  some  perennials  during  the  late  summer,  and 
have  them  in  coldframes  or  special  beds.     If  so,  W.R.B.  says  they  can  now 
be  safely  lifted  and  moved  to  their  permanent  location.    But  be  careful  to 
take  plenty  of  soil  with  them  and  to  water  them  as  soon  as  they  are  trans- 
planted. 

As  with  bulbs,  it  pays  to  prepare  the  soil  very  carefully.  Accord- 
ing to  W.R.B.  it  needs  to  be  spaded  deeply  perhaps  not  quite  as  deeply  as 

for  bulbs,  although  the  extreme  depth  will  do  no  harm.    Mix  some  well-rotted 
manure  and  a  small  amount  of  bone  meal  with  the  soil  as  it  is  being  pre- 
pared.   Then,  after  the  perennials  are  set,  give  the  beds  a  good  mulching 
with  well-rotted  manure,  but  do  not  place  the  mulch  over  the  clowns  of  the 
plants.      This  adds  more  fertility,  keeps  the  surface  soil  from  drying  out, 

and  in  the  extreme  north,  it  also  helps  to  protect  the  plants  during 

the  winter.     It  goes  without  saying  that  plants  will  need  a  good  watering 
after  they  are  set. 

01 d-f ashiaaad  hollyhocks,  canterbury  bells,  foxgloves,  and  many 
other  spring  and  early-summer  flowering  perennials  can  and  should  be  moved 
about  this  time,  so  that  they  will  become  well  established  before  cold 
weather.     In  planting  perennials,  don't  fail  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about 
their  roots.      And,  if  necessary,  shade  the  plants  for  a  few  days  until  they 
recover  from  the  effects  of  transplanting. 

There  are  several  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  that  will 
help ^ you  out,  if  you're  looking  for  information  on  bulbs  and  perennials. 
One  is  called  "How  to  Grow  Narcissus  Bulbs,"  and  the  number  is  Department 
Bulletin  No.  1270-D.    Another  is  "The  Production  of  Tulip  Bulbs."  Department 
Bulletin  Ho.  1082-D.      And  a  third  is  called  "Herbaceous  Perennials."  It  is 
Parmer s'  Bulletin  No.  1381-F. 

You  can  get  copies  of  these  bulleting  free,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.    Write  either  to  Station   or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

culture in  Washington,  D.  C. 

****************** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:  This  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  Neighbor  Thompson 
will  be  back  on  the  air  from  Station   at  this  same  time  next  Wednesday. 


